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Only one of the six panels lacks 
the lightness of fancy and delicacy 
of touch of the rest; the one on the 
opposite side to that of the coat of 
arms, in which two amorini standing 
on a tazza support between them a 
stalk from which spring animal forms 
with corselets hanging from their 
necks; it is heavy although without 
the bloated quality of commercial 
repousse and chasing. All the other 
panels are delightful and make a 
special appeal to a metal worker; the 
ones to right and left of the arms of 
the owner in particular are models 
in repousse, the pushing up of the 
edges of the leaves of the scrolls has 
been carried apparently to the utmost 
stretching point of metal, then turned 
over producing an undercut and re- 
sulting intense shadow that seems 
scarcely possible to effect without 
applied pieces of silver. The design 
has generally for motive a garden 
vase or fount from which spring the 
scrolls on which are grafted the gro- 
tesques and the fabulous creatures 
then in vogue, the relief varying from 
the flat surface to a good quarter 
inch in height ; some of the little heads 
are remarkably well modeled, as an 
instance, a skull which is only five 
sixteenths of an inch in length has 
been treated with such realism that it 
has lost some front teeth ; but mere de- 
tail although sufficiently regarded is 
not the great point in this work, it is 
its excellent drawing and variety of 
surface, its vivacity. 

The cover is perhaps by another 
hand ; it would be rash to affirm that 
it is, but at least the chasing has not 
the same feeling shown in the panels 
of the drum; perhaps its general style 
was too pagan to suit its owner and 
a new one from the hands of another 
was commanded ; and truly what 
grotesque scrolls, amorini and grin- 
ning fabulous monsters have to do 



with ecclesiastical vessels only the 
Renaissance artist could imagine. 

The object is ascribed to Floren- 
tine workmanship, but it is well 
known that in the XVI century the 
decoration of Italy had stamped its 
influence upon the metalwork of 
Europe and only the form of an object 
distinguished the work of one country 
from that of another: a number of 
great craftsmen were established in 
Rome, near which city the Cardinal 
had a residence, or the maker of this 
piece may have been one of his own 
household as was not uncommon in 
those days. The maker's mark on the 
bottom of the vessel has been stamped 
twice, one mark over a similar one, 
which makes it difficult to distinguish 
more than that it is a cartouche with 
a rampant lion, which was also one of 
the quarterings of the owner. The 
piece was at one time in the Guilhou 
collection of Bayonne, France. 

C. P. D. 

A BAS-RELIEF IN BRONZE OF 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

The identification of a masters' 
hand in a piece of sculpture, when 
unsupported by signature or docu- 
ments, often proves to be of an unsatis- 
fying nature; the attribution is not 
very sure of sticking. It is not easy 
to understand why the title "un- 
known artist" is even more unsatis- 
factory than the attribution at large, 
"school of — ", "attributed to — ", in 
museum catalogues. That the unsup- 
ported attribution is usually made on 
very slight ground is proved by a 
glance over any list of Italian sculp- 
tors and sculpture where one may read 
how often the words "formerly at- 
tributed to" occur; which uncertainty 
would lead one to believe either that 
the sculptors of a period worked in 
the same manner, or that the method 
of apportioning unsigned and undocu- 
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merited works of art is not without 
flaw. 

A beautiful piece of bronze in the 
possession of the Museum may be an 
illustration of this ; it is an interesting 
piece, a fine casting, and attributed 
to Leopardi, probably for the reason 
that it is the portrait of a Colleoni, 
and Leopardi cast the Colleoni statue 
in Venice. It was formerly the cus- 
tom in discussing the question whether 
Leopardi had more share in the Col- 
leoni statue than that of a skilled 
caster (a credit no one grudges him), 
to give him rather more than the 
benefit of a doubt in spite of his 
record ; one very famous critic assign- 
ing without question the horse to 
Verrocchio, raises the shadow of a 
question, not more than a shadow, 
as to the figure of the man by point- 
ing out that there is on it not more 
than a trace of the pretty Florentine 
embroidery which is to be found on 
the horse's harness. 

The harness of the man is indeed 
plain when compared to that on the 
horse, but to say that there is no more 
than a trace is to overlook the truth 
that there is not a piece of the armor 
of the man which has not one or more 
bands of delicate ornament in the 
same style bordering it. This is no 
great matter, but it is precisely this 
ornament which is conspicuous on the 
relief of the ancestor of Colleoni in 
the Museum. This is not to say that 
we have here a work of Verrocchio, 
or Leopardi, or Amadeo who made 
the Colleoni Chapel in Bergamo; but 
between the Florentine, Venetian, and 
Milanese sculptors who may possibly 
have produced it, it has, on the evi- 
dence generally cited, more of the 
Florentine than of any of the three. 

It is a rectangular panel without 
border other than a plain molding, 
two feet and seven inches by one foot 



and seven inches; a smooth casting 
without apparent retouching, a por- 
trait according to the inscription, of 
Capilliata Colleoni an ancestor of the 
renowned Bartolomeo Colleoni the 
condottieri captain whose great quali- 
ties shed luster on his family name as 
well as upon the State of Venice. The 
portrait by any one of the three artists 
named would be a postmortem por- 
trait by at least a hundred years, in- 
tended, it is suggested, to be a part 
of the pedestal of the Colleoni statue 
in Venice, but might with equal or 
greater reason have been meant for 
the Colleoni Chapel in Bergamo, 
where the lower sarcophagus of the 
tomb of Bartolomeo is supported by 
statuettes of his sons-in-law, and the 
upper one by statuettes of his sons 
and daughters. 

An entirely ideal portrait probably 
and bears just the resemblance to 
his illustrious descendant that one 
human being does to another; he is 
habited in a cuirass over which is a 
conventional mantle with fibula, and 
he wears a casque also in Roman style 
with a feathered crest. The surfaces 
are smooth but have many pin hole 
bubble marks, and there are evidences 
of splintered corners and edges of de- 
pressions in the original model that 
suggest terra cotta. It is a fine cast- 
ing as to the bronze, and a beautifully 
ornamented model as to the sculpture ; 
a very autographic piece, for one can 
see the small shaping touches of a 
modeling tool on the little winged 
head on the front of the cuirass, the 
marks of the mesh of the cloth used 
by the sculptor, to keep his clay moist, 
on the ridges of the armor and folds 
of the drapery. 

The ornament shows the sculptor- 
goldsmith, accustomed to chasing 
small work; the honeysuckle pattern 
on the vizor, the plates falling from 
the shoulder, on which are repeating 
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scrolls and eight pointed stars with 
rosettes, all beautifully done and 
carefully guarded from injury in the 
casting. One knows so very little 
about the methods of the old sculptor, 
there is plenty of romance written 
about him but very little fact, but he 
seemed to prefer to execute his com- 
missions at the place where they were 
to be installed, owing no doubt to the 
difficulty of transportation, and set 
up his workshop as close at hand as 
possible; the many terra cotta models 
in the museums of European cities 
indicate that he preferred baking his 
models to casting them in the modern 
way, which was a gain in strength, 
in feeling and life, compared to the 
dead quality of plaster as well as its 
frailness. It is pointed out as a 
reason for the difference between the 
sculpture of the XIV, XV centuries 
and that of the XVI, that the first an- 
tique art which gave the inspiration 
to study nature was not Greek but 
Roman, its arches, sarcophagi and bits 
of ornament; art in sculpture of that 
time shows its Roman influence, 
especially in portraiture which is a 
Roman trait and a XV century trait. 
A scheme of portraying the ancestors 
of the great captain may have been 
in the mind of any of the three sculp- 
tors, and this model afterwards put 
into bronze for some reason. A pro- 
file between a helmet and a breast- 
plate offers a very small field for trac- 
ing individualities of style, which 
usually disclose themselves more 
clearly in ears, drapery, and hands. 
There is an analogous marble bas- 
relief in the Jacquemart Andre Mu- 
seum, Paris. c - p - D - 

A LANDSCAPE BY FRANK 
DUVENECK 

A second example of the work of 
Frank Duveneck has recently been 
added to the collection of American 
paintings owned by the City Art Mu- 



seum. The title of the painting is 
"The Bridges, Florence." The view 
chosen by the artist is a point just 
below the Ponte Santa Trinita which 
affords a splendid vista of the river 
Arno and three of the four ancient 
bridges which span it. In the imme- 
diate foreground are moored a num- 
ber of small river craft above which 
tower the piers and arches of the 
Ponte Santa Trinita, erected for Duke 
Cosimo I by Batolommeo Ammanati 
about the middle of the XVI century. 
Through one of the arches of the 
Ponte Santa Trinita is seen further 
up the stream the historic Ponte Vec- 
chio constructed by Taddeo Gaddi 
(circa 1360), with its overhanging 
goldsmiths' and jewelers' shops and 
arched gallery built for Cosimo I by 
Giorgio Vasari to connect the two 
Grand Ducal Palaces. Opposite the 
left approach of the Ponte Vecchio, 
the square, battlemented tower of the 
Palazzio Vecchio, the last prison of 
Savonarola, rises above the surround- 
ing structures. This building, begun 
in 1298 as the Palace of the Priors, 
is intimately connected with the ar- 
tistic and political history of medi- 
aeval Florence. In the extreme dis- 
tance, barely discernable in the ac- 
companying halftone plate, is the 
Ponte Alle Grazie — the scene of many 
stirring historic episodes — erected in 
1237 and mentioned by Dante in his 
Purgatorio. 

While the canvas is small (fifteen 
by twenty inches), it nevertheless is 
quite finished and complete, the artist 
having drawn and painted with great 
care and characteristic skill. As is 
well known Duveneck was greatly in- 
fluenced by the early Dutch masters 
and this painting shows the influence 
of the early landscape painters. There 
is an absence of local color, the paint- 
ing being almost a monochrome in 
thin, warm washes of brown pigment, 
enlivened by passages of blue in the 
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